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REFORM OR REVOLUTION 


By RUSSEL M. GEER 


The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


ORE THAN TWO thousand years ago in Rome an 
M economic and social crisis, marked by unemployment and 

agrarian distress, brought into power a popular leader 
who, when his well-intended plans were met by conservative 
opposition, was drawn upon a course that upset the balance of 
the government. His career ended three hundred and fifty years of 
peaceful internal development, and 
ushered in a century in which 
there were five civil wars as well 
as countless bloody riots, and 
which ended with the establish- 
ment of the thinly disguised dic- 
tatorship of Augustus. 

In Italy during the second cent- 
ury before Christ great estates were 
absorbing the small farms, and the 
ruined farmers were flocking to 
Rome, where they threatened to 
form a class of permanently un- 
employed. In the past, while Rome 


Was gaining new territory within 
Italy, the surplus population of 
the city had been drained off to 


new lands on the expanding fron- 
tiers, but now this was impossible 
since all Italy belonged to the 
Roman federation, and there was 
no unoccupied land left in the 
peninsula. But if there was no 
unoccupied land in Italy, there 
was much land that belonged to 
the state, most of it a heritage of 
the second Punic War, and to this 
public land certain leaders turned 
in their efforts to solve the prob- 
lem. Some of this land had been 
leased to individuals, but most of 
it had simply been opened up for 
occupancy, chiefly by men with 
wealth enough to go into cattle 
raising on a large scale. Although 
there were laws that limited the amount of public land that one 
man might occupy, there had seemed to be plenty of land, and 
little effort had been made to enforce these limits; gradually the 
occupiers came to regard the lands as their own. These were the 
lands that it was proposed to reclaim and distribute to the 
unemployed of the city. The motive was social, not economic. 
The land was being more efficiently used by the large occupiers 
with their flocks and herds than it could be by small peasant 
proprietors. The social gain, however, might well seem to out- 
weigh the economic loss. The only difficulty that lay in the way 
of carrying out the reform, and a difficulty that might prove 
insurmountable, was the fact that the occupiers belonged to the 
very class that controlled the government. 

Rome was potentially a democracy but actually an aristocracy. 
Although the people in their Assembly elected the magistrates 
and made the laws, they rarely elected to high office a man who 


Lord Is Risen Today, 


Easter Hymn 


By J. C. ROBERTSON 
University of Toronto 


Dominus, Gloria Deo! 
Christo vivo canimus, Gloria Deo! 
Caelites nunc gaudeant, Gloria Deo! 
Omnes terrae recinant, Gloria Deo! 


Frustra signant lapidem, Gloria Deo! 
Christus rupit carcerem, Gloria Deo! 
Frustra Letum reprimit, Gloria Deo! 
Christo caelum patuit, Gloria Deo! 


Redivivus Rex victor, Gloria Deo! 
Ubi mortis est dolor? Gloria Deo! 
Morte salvos nos facit, Gloria Deo! 
Num sepulchrum domuit? Gloria Deo! 


Caeli, terrae, Domine, Gloria Deo! 
Omnia collaudent te, Gloria Deo! 
Victor tanto proelio, Gloria Deo! 
Salve, Resurrectio! Gloria Deo! 


This hymn may be sung to the tune of ‘Christ the 
the refrain, ‘Gloria Deo,” 
taking the place of ‘‘Alleluia.”’ 


was not a member of the aristocracy, and they rarely passed 
laws that had not previously been approved by the aristocratic 
Senate. Yet any one of the ten tribunes, elected annually by the 
people, had the power to thwart the Senate. Each tribune could 
veto any act by any magistrate, including the other tribunes, and 
could propose laws that if passed by the Assembly, became bind- 
ing with no other formality. This office of tribune had been created 
to protect the common people in the old days when Rome had 
been rent by the struggle between the plebeians and the patricians. 
When with the ending of the struggle the patricians disappeared 
as a separate element in politics and a new patrician-plebeian 
aristocracy arose, the tribunes ceased 
to represent the common people 
and were usually themselves mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. Although 
they still had their old powers they 
seldom used them. Moreover, the 
very number of the tribunes made 
it easy for the Senate to control 
them and through them to control 
the Assembly; for if one of them 
showed signs of independence the 
Senate could always find another to 


use the veto against him. In spite 
of this, the tribunes were the only 
possible leaders of a popular move- 
ment; and it was a tribune, Tiber- 


ius Gracchus, who in 133 B.C. 
presenced a law for the distribution 
of the public lands. 

Considering all the circum- 
stances, the law was a moderate 
one. Each occupier of public land 
might retain the three hundred 
acres allowed by the old law and 
half as much again for each son, 
and all the land thus retained be- 
came the private property of the 
occupier. The remaining land was 
to be distributed in small farms 
to landless citizens. It must be 
remembered that this law concerned 
only land that rightly belonged to 
the state, and that it neither ex- 
propriated private property nor 
limited the amount of land that 
an individual might own. Naturally, however, it did not 
appear so moderate to those whose wealth consisted largely 
of public lands. Since there was no hope of gaining Senatorial 
approval for the measure, Tiberius presented it directly to 
the Assembly, a course that while legal was none the less 
revolutionary. When he ordered the clerk to read the bill 
to the Assembly, another tribune, acting on the wishes of the 
Senate, forbade it. Tibérius adjourned the meeting to a day 
some two weeks later, and meantime endeavored to win over 
his colleague; but at the second session the veto was again inter- 
posed. 

This was the turning point in the career of Tiberius Gracchus. 
The constitutional course was to let the matter drop for the time 
and to secure the election for the next year of ten tribunes all 
pledged to support the bill; but Tiberius, so convinced of the 
righteousness of his proposal that he regarded all opponents as 
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selfish politicians using the constitution to thwart for their own 
ends a needed reform, adjourned the Assembly, first announcing 
that at the next meeting he would propose the recall of his 
Opponent, a step in direct violation of all constitutional tradition. 
The Assembly met, the tribune was removed, the law was 
passed, and a commission consisting of Liberius, his brother 
Gaius, and his father-in-law Appius Claudius, was elected. 

lt was now time tor the elections tor the tollowing year; and 
although re-election to the tribunate was contrary to the unbroken 
custom of two centuries, Tiberius announced himselt as a 
candidate tor a second term. We know some of his arguments. 
He had so roused the enmity of the powertul that he would be 
in danger unless protected vy his otice. the work of reiorm 
was only begun, and the land commission needed the support 
ot the Assembly under his own leadership. He may with reason 
have called attention to the increased power that he had given 
to his office, claiming that such power, although wholesome and 
proper in his own hands, would be dangerous if intrusted to 
another. (Compare Mr. Roosevelt's words in his Annual Mes- 
sage to Congress on the State of the Nation, January 3, 19306, 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, V, 16.) 
On the day of voting many of his followers came armed to the 
Assembly. When it became clear that he would be re-elected, 
a group of Senators rushed into the Forum to break up the 
meeting. In the tumultuous fighting that followed, Tiberius 
and three hundred of his followers were slain. It was the first 
riot of the sort in recorded Roman history—but not the last. 

The significance of Tiberius Gracchus does not lie in his 
entirely reasonable program of reform, but in the means, often 
extemporized on the spur of the moment, by which he secured 
its adoption. Although the basis of separation was quite different, 
the Roman state, like our own, depended for its stability upon 
a division into three branches and a system of checks and balances 
among them. In Rome, however, this division rested chiefly on 
tradition. The Senate throughout the great period of the 
Republic was the strongest and ablest body in the state, but its 
powers rested on the narrowest of legal foundations. its only 
way of controlling the sovereign Assembly was through the 
tribunician veto. Now, there is nothing to indicate that 
Tiberius had any desire to upset this balance; but when the 
Senate used the veto to obstruct his reform, he, confident that 
he was acting in accordance with the will of the people and 
that all who opposed him were economic royalists deserving 
no consideration, removed the tribune. If this were to become 
the accepted procedure, the way was open to uncontrolled democ- 
racy under the leadership of a popular tribune. If any man by elo- 
quence, by bribery with his own money, or by promises to be 
made good out of the public treasury could secure a majority 
of the voters at any given Assembly, he could dictate public 
policy. While this power was held by such a man as Jiberius 
no harm and much good might result; but the danger of an 
unrestrained democracy ruled by its first citizen lies in the 
shortness of the step from Pericles to Alcibiades. Within a 
generation the same Assembly that had elected Tiberius was to 
raise Saturninus, one of the worst of demagogues, to the same 
office and to equal power. (Mr. Roosevelt received 60.2% of 
the votes cast in 1936; we cannot look into the future, but 
sixteen years earlier 60.5 % of the voters supported Mr. Haiding.) 

It would be hard to find in the ancient world a statesman 
more sincere than Tiberius Gracchus in his desire to improve 
the condition of his fellow citizens, or wiser in the measures he 
proposed to meet the crying needs of his day; yet his reforms 
hardly survived him, and his career marks the beginning of the 
end of free government in Rome. Perhaps nowhere in all history 
do we find a clearer example of the reforming zeal that, by its 
impatience with constitutional forms, leads the state into new 
and dangerous waters, or of the blind conservatism that, by 
rejecting all change however needful, makes revolutionists out 
of reformers. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 


By MARY F. BUCKLEY 
Lakewood (New Jersey) High School 


NOTE: On March 15, 1939, Mrs. Buckley staged a program, partly 
fa.cical, partly scious, which proved to be a great success. She has tui- 
ushed us with this brief outline of the program. It could be used with 
equal appropriateness on the birthday of Rome, April 21. 

Opening Number 
“Salvete,”” from THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK xvi (November, 
1938), 19—-sung by the Chorus, to the “Heigh-ho’’ tune, 
from “Snow White.” 


Part I 


Scene 1—-lhe Founding of Rome 
Rome is said to have been founded in 753 B.C. by Romulus 

and Remus with a band of outlaws. In this scene Romulus and 
Remus, with their companions, the Dead End Kids, assemvle 
and sing their Alma Mater song, to the tune oi “Who's Afiaid 
of the Big, Bad Wolf ?’’— 

Quis magnam lupam timet? 

Lupam timet? Lupam timet? 

Quis magnam lupam timet? 

Tra la la la la! 


Romulus and his companions build up the wall. Remus jumps 
Over it in derision, singing, to the tune of ‘A JLisket, a Tasket’'— 
Corbula, corbulae, 
Rubens aureaqu(e) est. 
Litteras mis(i) ad matrem 
Et in via amisi. 
Amisi, amisi. 
Rubens aureaqu(e) est. 
Parva puella hanc legit 
Et in sinum deponit. 
Romulus, angered, strikes Remus down. 


Scene 2—The Ideal Wife and Mother 

This scene is a presentation of Act V, Scene 3 of Shakespeare's 
Cortolanus. The characters are Coriolanus, Aufidius, Volumnia, 
Virgilia, and Marcius. 

Scene 3—-Cornelia’s Jewels 

This scene is a dramatization of the famous story. The 
characters are Cornelia, her two small sons, her friend, and 
her slave. 


Interlude 
Two humorous songs are sung by a chorus of sailors. One 
is a Latin version of “‘Pop-Eye’—''Sum Lumen Projectum, 


Nauta,’’ from THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK xv (February, 1938), 
36. other is sung to the tune of “Three Little Fishes’ 
Hic, haec, horum, harum, horum, hoc! 
Hic, haec, horum, harum, horum, hoc! 
Hic, haec, horum, harum, horum, hoc! 
Et natant et natant super aggerem! 


Part Il 


Scene 1—Problems of Democracy—Street Scene 
There are serious economic difficulties arising from the alarm- 
ing number of unemployed Romans, veterans of foreign wars 
or farmers whose farms have been confiscated by the senatorial 
class and made into large estates. The Gracchi tried to alleviate 
the conditions existing in their time by movements similar to 
the AAA and the HOLC. These measures were vigorously 
opposed by the senatorial party. Each party hired ‘‘gangsters’’ 
to do away with the other party. This scene depicts one of the 
many ‘‘unfortunate incidents’’ that occurred. The characters 
are Tiberius Gracchus and various ‘‘henchmen.”’ 
Scene 2—The Senate Investigates a Red Scare 
The characters are Cicero, Catiline, and members of the 
Senate. 
Interlude 
A chorus of soldiers sings ‘‘Ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui 
subegit Gallias,"’ to the tune of ‘Oh, My Darling Clementine.” 
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See Roy C. Flickinger, Carmina Latina (Athens Press,. lowa 
City, Iowa, 1928), 13. 


Part III 
The Lamentable Death of Julius Caesar 
A Musical Tragedy in Three Scenes 
The characters are Julius Caesar, Calpurnia, Soothsayer, Brutus, 
Mark Antony, senators, citizens, and soldiers. Published as 
Mimeograph 567 by the American Classical League Service 
Bureau. 
Closing Number 
“Valete,”’ sung to the tune of ‘‘Goodnight, Ladies,’’ by the 
Chorus. From J. C. Robertson, Latin Songs New and Old, 
(University of Toronto Press), 1937, 20. 


NOT TOLD IN THE FOOTNOTES TO CAESAR 


An excerpt from an Address 


By ROBERT H. CHASTNEY 
Townsend Harris High School, New York City 

OT SO MANY years ago, we Latin teachers went through 
N a period of self-condemnation for our medieval approach 
to the teaching of Latin. We mutually, in newspapers and 
periodicals, confessed our pedagogical sins and promised to lead 
better professional lives in the future. We revamped our text- 
books in preparation for our entry into the New Jerusalem of 
the classical studies. We denounced unadulterated Caesar as the 
vehicle for the study of second-year Latin; and in its place, in 
the plethora of modern textbooks for second-year work, we 
accepted a vapid and tenuous corpus of artificial Latin, which, 
while undoubtedly nicely graded as to difficulty, would have 
caused any educated Roman of antiquity to shudder, and certainly 
does blunt any interest that might be stirred up by an inspiring 
teacher in a pupil of our times. We also tried out simplified Caesar 
and gave up in despair. We have made our attempts with se- 
lections from Nepos, Eutropius, Gellius. and the medieval 
writers, and still the graph has indicated a downward curve in 
the popularity of Latin. That graph acquits Caesar of any 
charge of complicity in the guilt for our failure. Therefore I, 
for one, accept Caesar as the ideal vehicle for second-year Latin; 
and if you disagree, I challenge your approach to the presentation 
of the Commentaries; and I further insist that the weakness 

lies with the teacher and not with Caesar. 

Before any of you in high indignation move to have me declared 
Public Enemy No. | and forever banished from the teaching 
profession, let me say that as a school administrator I am 
thoroughly convinced that Latin is the best taught subject in 
the curriculum of the secondary schools. Let me add further 
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that in practically all the schools with which I am -acquainted 
the teachers of Latin uniformly represent the highest quality 
on the teaching staff. In almost any school you can mention I'll 
wager that the Latin teachers hold the most responsible positions 
in all extra-curricular activities. But Latin is frequently so well 
taught that it is not well understood by the pupil; and its 
true objectives, so rich in both cultural and practical values, are 
submerged in unimaginative pedantry that poses as scholarship. 
The weight of tradition lies very heavily on most of us classicists. 
Therefore it is only very recently that we have come to regard 
formal syntax as the means rather than the end. The anguish of 
spirit we suffered in our first years of teaching, trying to decide 
whether the ablative absolute in tomorrow's lesson expressed 
time or cause, and whether the relative clause was really descriptive 
or purpose, can produce bad dreams even in the later years in 
thinking of the wasted effort. The error that most of us make 
is that we think too much about the mechanics of Latin and 
too little about the Latin itself. It requires time and a great deal 
of analytical thought to appreciate fully that Caesar’s Bellum 
Gallicum is a most concisely brilliant piece of newspaper work, 
worthy of any modern ministry of public enlightenment and 
propaganda. This revelation is not to be found in editors’ notes, 
handbooks on Caesar, or even secondary sources in reference 
works. It will come from the thoughtful reading and rereading 
of Caesar in its entirety and a comparison with other accounts in 
more or less contemporaneous authors. 


When we were preparing ourselves to teach classes in Latin 
we elected courses in ‘‘The Teaching of Latin in High School,” 
and we discussed at great length the problems of methodology, 
and, in general, sound classroom procedure. We were admitted 
to this course after being accepted as competent in Latin by a 
scholarly gentleman of high repute in the field of classics who 
hated the department of Education and everything it represented. 
This scholar qualified us because of demonstrated proficiency in 
our work in Horace, Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny, and a general 
survey course; but, here we were, planning to guide young 
students through Caesar, whose work we had not approached 
since we ourselves were sophomores in high school. Because 
people to whom the classics appeal are realists, we found our 
course in ““The Teaching of High School Latin’’ did not fill 
our needs. Surely we needed methods, but most of all we 
wanted background. Therefore we turned to T. Rice Holmes’ 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, and in our gratitude that such a 
work existed, we accepted the late Dr. Holmes’ dicta as gospel 
truth. (Parenthetically, it is still the best work of its kind on 
the market.) We were impressed with: Dr. Holmes’ estimate 
of Caesar’s credibility as a historian of the Gallic Wars. Later, 
when we read the same author’s work on Roman campaigns in 
Britain. we discovered that Caesar, who was reasonably accurate 
in his explanation of events in Gaul, suddenly became entirely 
untrustworthy when he recorded events of his expedition to 
Britain. Then we were forced to approach Caesar’s narrative 
with some critical sense of our own, when we came to realize 
that possibly Dr. Holmes’ forgivable national pride might have 
colored his judgment of Caesar’s credibility. 

While taking this same course in the teaching of Latin we 
were told in glowing terms, by a professor who had not been 
responsible for preparing a class of adolescents for a uniform 
examination in twenty years. of the values inherent in combining 
our work in Latin with the manual or graphic arts. The beauties 
of activity programs and projects involving the construction of 
models of the famous Rhine bridge or the fortifications at Alesia 
were extolled as means of proving that the “‘dead’’ language 
still lives. Many children. especially those with marked manual 
dexterity. love it. Parents enthuse over it. for here they see, 
translated into visible and tangible form, results for the money 
they pay to support the schools. Such exhibits are a splendid 
boost for Latin during “‘Open School Week,’’ for here is 
incontrovertible proof to the layman that the Latin teacher is 
professionally alert. The chief difficulty is that time and energy 
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thus spent do not prepare the pupils to show high proficiency in 
examinations set by the State or by College Board, and, rightly 
or wrongly, it is upon these criteria that we are judged when 
the time for reappointment or promotion comes. We discover 
that almost invariably the least proficient student in the class 
will make the best working model of a ballista. 


Therefore, keep your Latin classes devoted to training in 
Latin. Integrate your work, for those pupils with manual 
skills, with other departments in your school. They will be 
glad to work with you as a means of demonstrating their own 
modernity. For spare time in the Latin class, cull out individual 
passages on Caesar’s itinerary and let the students, as they read 
the Latin, appreciate the significance of the route. Let the class 
make note at the mention of each officer's name, and as time 
goes on, let the class realize how the particular talents of each 
man are employed. There is an interesting conclusion that can 
be drawn from this observation. Where extra-Caesarian sources 
of information are available, use them—short passages from 
Frontinus, Velleius Paterculus, Cicero, and the works that have 
been attributed to Caesar. Use the Loeb texts of Appian, 
Cassius Dio, Plutarch, and Strabo. All of these references, to 
be used efficiently, must be thoroughly organized by the 
teacher. With this groundwork and the few texts enumerated, 
the only requirement left is for the teacher to be sufficiently 
interested to be willing to devote the time and energy necessary 
to obtain a thorough background, both from Caesar himself 
and from other sources. One thing is certain: if the teacher 
is not interested in the narrative that is being unfolded, then the 
students that are being guided by that teacher are going to be 
bored, and the apathy that results is guaranteed to kill even the 
slightest interest in the Gallic War. But it is an interesting 
story—an account that can be integrated with the work in the 
social studies; and he who thinks of Caesar’s Commentaries 
exclusively in terms of wars and battles has missed the most 
significant part of the story. 


For example, how was the Roman army fed? We all know 
that as we read the Commentaries we are following an account 
devoted, on the surface, almost exclusively to military field 
activities, with occasional digressions on ethnological, political 
and geographical topics: but we rarely concern ourselves with 
what lies half hidden behind the story which furnishes us with 
just as striking a picture as the fighting. Except when Caesar 
mentions his need to alter the line of march or the position of 
his legions because of the lack of food, we never think of the 
gigantic task involved in securing subsistence for troops ranging 
in number from forty thousand to sixty thousand armed men. 
When an army is operating from three hundred to six hundred 
miles from its base of supplies, we are not reminded of the 
necessity of maintaining an unbroken line of communications 
for the entire distance. When we come to bridges to be built, 
roads to be constructed, artillery to be assembled and placed. 
permanent camps to be fortified. and siege machinery to be 
employed, we never give a thought to the foresight, technical 
training, and perseverance required of a great number of officers 
and men for the legionary to face overwhelming numerical odds 
with the highest type of morale and with unquestioned confidence 
in the prescience and omniscience of his commander. We never 
inquire where competent naval architects and shipwrights were 
found to construct the fleet on the Loire. or the vessels which 
carried the troops on the second expedition to Britain. We admire 
the bridge across the Rhine. but we never pause to think that 
such a project is not brought to successful completion except 
under the guidance of highly trained engineers. Yet nowhere in 
Caesar do we find mention of the technical expert or experts 
to whom this bridge might have been a guarantee of literary im- 
mortality. Onlv in the seventh year of the campaigns do we 
hear of C. Fufius Cita, a Roman of the equestrian order who 
is an officer of high rank in the commissary department; but even 
then the inclusion of his name is not the result of his devotion 
to duty or his efficiency. He is mentioned merely as one of 


the victims of the general massacre of Roman citizens resident 
at Cenabum. This incident does furnish evidence, however, 
to prove that Caesar maintained a supply depot at Cenabum, 
just as he did at Vesontio, Bibracte, Matisco, Cabillonum, 
Samarobriva, and probably a score of other important centers. 


Have you ever noticed that the youngsters will really consider 
this problem of subsistence when you point out in how desperate 
a situation Caesar found himself after the fiasco caused by 
Considius in the summer of B.C. 58? In his pursuit he had 
left the banks of the Saone, therefore he was out of contact 
with his grain barges. To return to the river would endanger the 
morale of his own men and increase that of the Helvetians. The 
alternative was to get to the supply depot established by his 
allies, the Haeduans, at Bibracte. Therefore Caesar had to 
abandon his pursuit in the quest for food. The resultant in- 
crease in Helvetian morale brought on the most severe and 
sanguinary general engagement of the entire eight years. There 
is sufficient internal evidence within the seven books to construct 
a fairly complete account of how Caesar handled the feeding of 
his army; and yet most of our youngsters, if the evidence is 
not pointed out to them, imagine that when soldiers found they 
were low on food supply, a group went out frumentandi causa, 
and, by raiding nearby farms, secured food enough to supply 
an army in country where, at times, even firewood was at a 
premium. 

If a list of references is prepared by the teacher, on the basis 
of the occurrence of the words frumentum, pecus, res frumentaria, 
pabulum, and frumentor, wisely chosen for interest value and 
with consideration for the degree of difficulty of the Latin—a 
report may be forthcoming which will change the pupil's entire 
attitude toward Caesar. Use discretion as to the number and 
type of references you select: the poor student may need some 
time for biology and English! But when the project has been 
completed the pupil will have read some Latin, and he will have 
inflated his ego by the knowledge that he has been doing a 
project in ‘“‘research.’” (Don’t let your colleagues in the social 
studies feel that they have a copyright on that word ‘‘research.’’) 


So much for the commissary. Now let us turn to engineering 
problems. Our pupils are all aware of the highly technical 
qualifications required of a large number of men who serve in 
the army and navy of today. But how frequently do they ever 
think of the need of engineers in Caesar’s army? Every allusion 
to a camp, a bridge, a road, siege or artillery, or even javelins 
implies the use of engineers and skilled mechanics. Probably less 
real information and more misinformation is furnished by modern 
editors of Caesar on this subject than on any other one phase 
of the Commentaries. So far as I know, if they refer at all 
to this branch of the service, the editors state that there was no 
separate corps of engineers, but that skilled craftsmen were 
selected from the rank and file as the need arose. This myth is 
based on the one direct reference in all the Gallic War to the 
use of skilled workmen. In Book V, when Caesar was faced 
with a dire emergency occasioned by the destruction of a part of 
the Roman fleet during the second expedition to Britain, he 
chose skilled craftsmen from among his troops in his haste to 
repair the damage. The editors lose sight of the fact that this 
selection of skilled artisans was made under the most desperate 
exigencies, and that Caesar’s reference to this procedure merely 
emphasizes his critical position. Now, no military leader was ever 
so wasteful of efficient trained labor that he risked it in ordinary 
combat units: and Caesar, in my opinion, was no exception 
to this rule. Furthermore, from Cicero, Pro Balbo 63. we know 
that L. Cornelius Balbus. a Roman citizen of Spanish origin, 
held the title of praefectus fabrum in Caesar’s army in Gaul. 
Balbus’ title proves the existence of an engineering corps. This 
Balbus is worth a little study all by himself. He became fabu- 
lously wealthy out of the loot from Gaul (Cassius Dio xlviii, 
32). He served as Caesar’s business agent at Rome while his chief 
was active in the field. He was the first foreign-born citizen 
ever to be elevated to the consulship (Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii, 43). 
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Thanks to Gellius, we have the code in which Caesar and 
Balbus corresponded. The other great engineer in the Gallic 
campaigns apparently was the Mamurra who was thoroughly 
besmirched by Catullus (xxix, Ivii)..Mamurra also held 
the title of praefectus fabrum (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 48). 
Yet not once does Caesar mention the name of either of these 
men anywhere in the Gallic War. Their work was not the 
stuff of which headlines were made. If a student is interested 
in a career in engineering, and is by any chance studying Latin 
(and there are some), hand him a list of the engineering problems 
in Caesar, along with one or two references to Cicero's Pro Balbo, 
on which to prepare a report. He can, under competent and 
sympathetic guidance, do a splendid job on the project—and he 
will have read some Latin. 

There is one. other group of people in the Commentaries that 
ought to be mentioned. They probably comprise the largest group 
of all the non-combatant characters—the endless number of 
interpreters, secretaries, agents, and clerks whose duty it was 
to coordinate public correspondence, classify and weigh reports, 
sift out rumors, and maintain sources of intelligence with all parts 
of the province. There is not a book of the seven that does not 
reveal indirectly the veritable network of the intelligence service; 
but only in Book I, 19 is there a direct reference to such a 
group. Not a single Roman is mentioned by name in connection 
with this branch of the service. 

The point for us teachers to recognize is that then, as now, 
the public wanted human interest stories. It was far more 
interested in the drama of the standard-bearer of the tenth legion 
in Britain or in the bravado of a Pullo and a Vorenus, or the 
devotion of a Baculus, than it was in the technical problems of 
military defense, communications, and supplies. Consequently 
only line officers were of value for publicity. Therefore we 
must use care and discretion in guiding our pupils through 
the maze of events, so obvious when they are pointed out, but 
so hidden in the text to the eyes of the novice. 


* * 


If we succeed, then, in minimizing, so far as possible, the 
mechanics of Latin, and deal. with the Latin itself, we shall 
need no ballyhoo. Our work will stand on its own merits. The 
manual and graphic arts have their place in the.study of Latin, 
but it-is not in the Caesar class. At the same time,.so long 
as we use the text of the Commentaries primarily. as a clothes-horse 
upon which to hang constructions and glean our background from 
the editor's notes and the second-hand dicta of commentators, 
Caesar will be unsatisfactory as a second-year text. The day 
when we can force pupils to work is past. We must attract them 
by the eternal verities of human reactions. You probably do not 
like the present educational trends. Neither do I, but that is 
beside the point. Either we conform or we die; and I, for one, 
do not propose to die without a struggle. 


mm Each To His Taste 


FLORUS TO HADRIAN 
EGO nolo Caesar esse, 


Ambulare per Britannos, 


Scythicas pati pruinas. 


HADRIAN TO FLORUS 


EGO nolo Florus esse, 
Ambulare per tabernas, 
Latitare per popinas, 
Culices pati rotundos. 


OUTLOOK 


Have You Tried This?,; 


(This department is designed as a clearing-house of ideas for classroom 
teachers. Latin teachers are invited to send in any ideas, suggestions, or 
teaching devices which they have found to be helptul.) 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


ISS MILDRED DEAN, Supervisor of Latin in Washing- 

ton, D. C., and Mr. J. H. M. Darbie, of the high school 

of Harrington, N. J., have both demonstrated recently (see 
The Delaware School Journal for November, 1939, 21) that 
often it is entirely possible for a high school Latin teacher to 
conduct on a small scale an experiment which can be of great 
educational interest. Taking I.Q. ratings as a basis for pairing, 
the teacher may compare the English marks of students of equal 
ability, half of whom have studied Latin and half of whom 
have not. Sometimes startling results are obtained. Mr. Darbie, 
for instance, found not only that Latin students easily excelled 
non-Latin students of the same initial ability, but, much more 
strikingly, that pupils of the lowest I.Q. group examined 
(90-99), after studying Latin, averaged 1.5 points higher than 
pupils of the highest 1.Q. group (120-129) who had not studied 
Latin! This department will welcome reports of similar 
studies made in other schools. 


IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 


Sister Francis Joseph, I1.H.M., of Marygrove College, Detroit 
Mich., suggests the use of “‘imaginary interviews’’ as a teaching 
device for classes in Latin, literature, and history. “‘Students 
enjoy make-believe interviews with literary and historical char- 
acters,’’ she writes, ‘‘and this device was utilized to advantage in 
a class translating the Anabasis of Xenophon. Information con- 
cerning the personal history of Xenophon provided the material, 
which, presented in dialogue form, mote readily became the 
permanent possession of the class. One student impersonated the 
Greek general, and another acted as reporter for the groap.”’ 

Although Sister Francis Joseph's device was worked out in 
a Greek class, the Latin teacher will readily see its possibilities 
tor classes in Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, or other Latin authors, and 
for assembly programs. 

A portion of Sister Francis Joseph's interview is given here- 
with as a suggestion: 

“Good morning, General. I should like to know some more. 
facts about your life, since I am translating your thrilling 
March of the Ten Thousand. How did you happen to join 
forces with Cyrus?”’ 

“In the year 401 B.C. I received a letter from my good friend 
Proxenus, an officer under Cyrus, introducing me to him and 
asking me to accompany the expedition against the Pisidians, 
a plundering tribe who inhabited the satrapy of Cyrus.” 

“Then you were innocent of the real destination of Cyrus?”’ 

“Yes; neither Proxenus nor any other Greek officers except 
Clearchus, the intimate friend of Cyrus, had any suspicion that 
the expedition was directed against the King of Persia, Artaxerxes.”’ 

“I have always heard that the Greeks never gave an im- 
portant decision without consulting an oracle. Did you?” 

“You are right. I was advised by my teacher, Socrates, to 
consult the oracle at Delphi.”’ 

“What position did you hold?”” 

“T joined the expedition in the spring of 401 B.C., neither 
as an officer nor as a soldier, but as a civil officer; you would 
call me a war correspondent.” 

The interview proceeds, bringing out the chief events of the 
expedition. In conclusion the reporter says, 

“Thank you, Xenophon, for answering my questions. From 
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your description of the expedition of the Ten Thousand I can 
easily see why it was so thrilling and inspiring to you, and 
why your account of it has remained a classic for centuries." 


“STREAMLINING” LATIN COMPOSITION 


By ROBERT W. MEADER 
Bancroft School, Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCE THAT over-done adjective, ‘“‘streamlined,’’ and the 
S process it describes have been so gratuitously applied to all 

phases of modern life from theology to bus travel, why not 
apply them to the admitted bugbear, Latin composition? We 
are trying an experiment along these lines here at the Bancroft 
School, and we seem to find our hopes justified. 

It all began with our annoyance over the type of sentence 
usually given for translation in textbooks. After having struggled 
through the Belgian War and the Catilinarian conspiracy, what 
was the student faced with, for translation into Latin? ——‘‘When 
this had been announced to Caesar, he set off at once with the 
Tenth Legion in the direction of Alesia.’” ‘“‘We know who were 
the consuls in the year of Catiline’s conspiracy.’’ And so it went. 

If there is anything certain, it is that Latin is a language, 
despite what our students sometimes think, and despite the way 
in which it is sometimes taught. It was a medium of expression, 
and as such ought to be as usable today as it was in Caesar's time. 
If the Anglo-Saxons could coin words like wharfa, thrysma, 
woodwardus (omen absit!), certainly there is precedent for our 
saying navis submersa (submarine), agitator, telephonare, auto- 
mobile. And surely it is no worse to coin Latin words (if it be 
properly done) than English words—as, for instance, ‘* a pusher- 
upper,”’ ‘‘an upswept hair-do,”’ ‘‘to aquaplane,”’ etc. An ancient 
tongue adapts itself to modern conditions with some difficulty, 
naturally (how would one describe in Latin a pair of dumb-bells, 
for example?), but it is perfectly possible so to use it. 

The College Board Examiners have recognized the need for 
taking Latin out of the dissecting room, so to speak, and putting 
it on the street again. Last June, accordingly, they set for 
translation sections of English literature. It is a move most em- 
phatically in the right direction. The writer quarrels with the 
questions only in point of their difficulty, which in his opinion 
is rather staggering to the average boy. The principle, however, 
is excellent, and upon it we are shaping our course at Bancroft 
this year. 

The methods we have adopted probably lack courageous in- 
dividuality—which, while it may be awesome, is not of itself 
necessarily admirable. The composition book we use is a standard 
textbook, and no attempt whatever has been made to disturb 
the grammatical sections nor to interrupt the orderly flow 
of syntactical teaching. But, upon the basis of the grammar 
as set forth in the book, new sentences have been provided em- 
ploying the same constructions. It has seemed to us that it was 
just as valuable an instrument of instruction to say, “When 
Warsaw fell the Polish government fled’’ as to observe that 
“‘when Alesia fell the Gauls were made slaves’’—and vastly 
more interesting. U. S. Grant can be saddled on a class in an 
ablative absolute quite as well as Caesar. Why not let the dead 
past bury its dead. so far as the subjects of composition are 
concerned ? 

Let us turn to some of the actual sentences we have used 
in class: 

All the wars which the United States has fought. with one 
exception (use abl. abs.). have begun in the month of April. 

He will telephone me when he gets home. 

Herr Hitler, who had been elected Chancellor of the Reich, scon 
became desirous of royal power. 

In many parts of Poland almost all the villages have been burnt. 

General Sherman laid waste Georgia from Atlanta to the sea. 

England’s largest liner is called the Queen Mary. 

The boy asked his teacher what he should do next. 

The little country town in New Hampshire where we go is 
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many miles farther from Worcester than from Concord. 

President Roosevelt promised many years ago that he would 
end the depression. 

We know that Arnold, who escaped to the British fleet and 
was made a Brigadier General in the British army, later went 
to England, and there died many years afterwards, a very 
unhappy man without friends. 


We have a new automobile for delivering vegetables. 
Many times have I repented a word spoken in anger. 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 

On mine own sword? 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

The man who hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Of course, each group of sentences carries its own short 
vocabulary list, supplying those words which are not found in 
the regular composition book. 

Our aims, then, have been four: To train in the use of 
Latin as a medium of expressing contemporary ideas; to train in 
appreciation and understanding of the English tongue; to correct 
various errors in common knowledge of history and other sub- 
jects (where these are most glaring: a presumptuous effort!) ; 
and lastly, to correlate the various departments of the school 
into one unified body of knowledge. The last aim is one of the 
most important. One of the objectives of the Bancroft curriculum, 
as indeed it is of a good many schools, is this coordinating of the 
various branches of knowledge. 

By having the startled neophyte translate the information that 
English warships have recently been sunk by German submarines, 
or that the Headmaster of Saint Boniface’s School is remarkable 
for his wisdom and ability, we wake the student up to the fact 
that the Latin language is not restricted to three rather hackneyed 
authors, and that it was spoken by people who did other things 
besides build aqueducts and ablatives absolute. The pupil begins 
to learn that as a language it can be as much, if perhaps not 
so well, used today as it was in Caesar’s time. By setting for 
translation a passage from Ruskin or Shakespeare or the Bible, 
the Latin teacher can help the English department in its task 
of teaching accurate and appreciative reading of English: he is 
likewise given the opportunity of proving not only the beauty 
of classics in another tongue. but the inadequacy of any transla- 
tion, however good. (It might be remarked in passing that no 
attempt has been made thus far to render English poetry into 
Latin verse: that is a task calling for an ability in a highly spe- 
cialized field.) The supplementary sentences give the Latin teacher 
also a potent weapon for the dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion. For example. it is commonly believed that Pompeii was 
deluged with flaming lava: that Benedict Arnold was an un- 
mitigated blackguard: and that the Spanish-American War was 
the result of a new world’s self-sacrificing knight-errantry. Of 
course, such correction as this must be carried out with the greatest 
care, and cannot be used as a means of propagating some pet 
doctrine of the teacher: to permit this would be to destroy the 
value of the work. But it is a task which, if well done, is of 
great value, as it will make the youngster think, as merely reading 
the correction in some textbook or pamphlet will not: he must 
ponder it and translate it and then correct it—all of which has a 
definitely concreting effect upon his usually fluid ideas! The use 
of the sentences to correlate the work of various departments is 
too obvious to comment upon, other than to say that merely 
to find mathematical remarks or historical statements or animad- 
versions upon French or German grammar is sufficiently unusual in 
Latin composition to startle the student out of the lethargic or 
even definitely antagonistic acceptance of the usual ‘‘prose’’ assign- 
ment as being merely one more irritation in a course beset with 
irritations. 

In the making of these new sentences, we have tried te 
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avoid as much as possible the purely ephemeral. For instance, 
Hitler is a passing, though exasperating phase; one should not 
dwell too much upon him. Also, the grade of difficulty of the 
sentences must be gauged by the teacher's experience and judgment, 
as well as by the training and experience of the class. 

The work which we have been doing at Bancroft is admittedly 
experimental; however, we have had a sufficiently large amount of 
success to warrant our continuing the program. At present the 
students like the sentences and do well with them. They have 
to be given perhaps more help in unravelling English idioms 
than to many teachers would seem justifiable; our answer to 
that is that in thus working with them we are teaching them 
that most difficult of all arts, the transferring of ideas from one 
medium of expression to another; and that the mental stimulation 
and effort which this engenders is worth the time. The future 
may prove us wrong; but at the moment our administration, 
our students, and other teachers to whom we have submitted 
the idea seem enthusiastic. At this stage, that is all for which 
we can reasonably hope. 


TEACHING LATIN COMPOSITION 


By CECIL T. DERRY 
High School, Watertown, Massachusetts 


5 pe IS A CRITICAL moment for the teaching of Latin 
composition. We who believe in the importance and value 
of such teaching need to revise our methods, to omit the need- 
less and the pedantic, to stress the common usages and idioms, to 
help develop skill and flexibility in vocabulary, and to cultivate 
all the kinds of interest which may legitimately inhere in the 
subject. Especially is it desirable to give our boys and girls an 
opportunity to express in Latin matters of contemporary interest. 
Careful and intelligent preparation and treatment of such material 
is one of the teacher’s best opportunities to open the eyes of 
his pupils to the possibilities of the Latin language. This kind 
of effort may begin fairly early in the first year of Latin study, 
and be continued as long as desired, with slowly increasing 
difficulty and complexity. Taking pains to avoid going faster 
than the pupil can readily follow, the alert and ingenious teacher 
can nevertheless introduce into the teaching of Latin composition 
sufficient variety and modernity to convince the average student 
of the possibility of expressing in simple and interesting Latin 
many of the ideas which are of contemporaneous relevance. 

The following sentences and paragraphs are offered as an 
illustration of the type of work which may be done in third-year 
Latin: 

Go into the next town. Come home with me. Tell me 
your name. Did you say food? Lead me to it. Don’t touch 
me. O promise me! Remember where you are. Don’t forget. 
Stay right where you are. Don’t say a word. 

So many wonderful things can be seen in New York (use 
Novum Eboracum) this year that no one can remember them all. 

Paul Revere rode (use equo vectus est) into the country 
through the darkness of night to notify all the towns that the 
British were coming. 

We pity the poor people whose lands are being devastated by 
war. Do you think that we ought to sell arms to the belligerents? 
Ought we to favor either the Germans or the English? Is it 
to the advantage of the American people to enter the war? 
Our American Senate has been discussing these questions for more 
than a month. and the senators differ very energetically among 
themselves. 

If we compare Roman laws with American (ones), we shall 
discover that a far larger proportion (use pars) of the people 
has the right to vote (use ius suffragi) among us than in the 
Roman Republic. For instance, no Roman woman _ possessed 
the right to vote, and the slaves, a considerable section (use 
magna pars) of the population, were excluded from most of the 
rights of citizens. Though the American republic differs greatly 
from the old Roman (one), it seriously needs thoroughly 
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Patriotic citizens, just as Rome in ancient times needed citizens 
of the same sort. 

As I had never seen the man before, I hesitated to let him 
come into the house. If he had told me his name at once, I 
should have recognized it, and should have invited him to come 
in and talk with my husband. After he had gone away, my 
husband asked me with whom I had been talking. When I 
told him something about the man, he knew immediately 
who it had been, and he was very angry with me because I had 
sent his old friend away in such a fashion. But how was I 
to know with whom I was talking? 


THE PEACOCK ANGEL 


By FLORENCE B. LOVELL 
Department of Religion, Vassar College 


NOTE: Although the theme of this article is not primarily classical, 
yet our readers may be interested in the obvious parallels which it offers 
to certain phases of classical mythology and religion. 


Th ANCIENT SYMBOL of the peacock has been found 
all the way from Japan and India to pre-Christian Belgium. 
There is something so unusual and exotic in this gorgeous 
creature that he fascinates the gaze of beholders wherever he is. 
One can easily understand how such plumage as his took on 
special significance. And if the report is true that he ‘‘struts’’ 
during atmospheric disturbances, thus predicting a storm, he 
must in early times have taken on an almost sacerdotal character. 
Though Herodotus makes no mention of the peacock, the 
bird was known in Athens in the time of Pericles. And Herodotus’ 
story of the wedding of Agariste bears a marked resemblance to 
the old Indian fable of the dancing peacock. Evidently the 
peacock came from India to Greece, bringing his name with him; 
for the Tamil and Greek names are very similar. But he came by 
a roundabout route, and on the way stopped in Samos, where 
he attached himself to Hera. Hera’s beautiful companion was 
naturally bequeathed to Juno; Juno and the ‘‘Paycock"’ were 
linked together long ago, even though Sean O'’Casey’s current 
play takes no account of the old relationship. 

By a most flattering euphemism the Yezidi tribes of Northern 
Iraq term the Devil the ‘Peacock Angel.’”” A visit which the 
writer paid a few months ago to two of their villages raised 
the question as to why they use this name for the Being whom 
they propitiate in their shrines. 

The Yezidis are called Devil-worshippers; but it is fairer to 
say that because of their fear of him they are Devil-appeasers. 
They will not risk pronouncing his name, Shatan (Satan); and 
whenever possible they avoid using any word that begins with sh. 
In spite of devastating attacks from the Turks through the 
centuries, these tribes have maintained themselves and_ their 
religion, quite distinct from Mohammedans and Christians, 
although they are plainly influenced by both. Until recent years 
they have been innocent of all book-learning: of late, Evangelical 
Christian teachers have given their youth an opportunity and a 
desire to learn, but the government of Iraq has now closed mission 
schools, with the promise to provide other schools itself. 

The Yezidis’ morals bear no apparent relation to their patron 
deity—tthat is, no more than is common to mankind in general. 
In good looks, cleanliness, and kindliness they compare favorably 
with their neighbors: and their women are not veiled. Their 
culture has remained static during most of the Christian era. if 
we may judge from the social customs and ritual acts which 
they perpetuate. 

‘It would be hard to find a syncretic cult which gives evidence 
of wider spread in its appropriation of material. On the Christian 
side they revere Jesus as an ‘‘angel’’ second to the Peacock Angel: 
but he is the real, the heavenly Jesus, not the apparition who 
was crucified. This is plainly an inheritance from the Docetists 
of the early Church. It is easy, also, to find vestiges of sun- 
worship in their cult, going back to the Magi and beyond. The 
dualism which makes the Devil ruler of the Earth for ten 
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thousand years (he still has four thousand to go) harks back 
also to Iranian theology. Their chief shrine, the tomb of 
Sheikh Adi, stands over a sacred and cavernous spring, which 
carries us back to primitive animism. And the image of the 
black serpent conspicuous at the entrance to this shrine—that 
chthonic symbol is familiar to all students of the religions of 
pagan antiquity. 

The Yezidis paint a heroic picture of the Devil which is not 
unlike Milton’s in its. general lines. He is the greatest of the 
angels, but depraved, and both able and willing to work all 
manner of evil during his period of rule. Entrance into heaven 
is thus made very difficult for mortals. In the far future, 
however, this powerful creature will mend his ways and regain 
the favor of the Most High God, who has nothing to do with 
mankind. At that time, the Yezidis alone of all peoples will 
be the recipients of Satan's kindness, because only they will 
have borne him no grudge. To die for such a faith seems to 
us pitiful; yet the Yezidis have held staunchly to it through 
fearful bloodshed. 


There are four brass images of the peacock kept in the central 
shrines of the four Yezidi districts. These are taken out and 
carried around at stated times. One of them is pictured in 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon; it resembles a duckling more 
than a peacock! 


A variety of explanations may be found for the use of the 
peacock as the symbol of deity. The Yezidis themselves have 
lost all knowledge of historic origins, so their own explanations 
are most unlikely. Lady Dorothy Mills, in Beyond the Bosphorus, 
209, cites one of these, to the effect that after Adam sinned the 
Devil hid in the Garden of Eden disguised as a peacock. According 
to another tale, found in Wigram’s The Cradle of Mankind, 
104, Satan appeared to the Marys when they came to the 
empty tomb of Jesus, and announced that henceforth he wished 
to be worshipped in the form of a peacock. 


It is easy to see that the spread feathers of the peacock, with 
their brilliant ‘‘eyes,’’ should suggest the rays of the sun, and 
to suppose that neighboring Iran supplied the Yezidi cult with 
the element of sun-worship. But it is probable that the bird 
signifies something more. than the sun. The peacock, as well as 
the phoenix, was used widely by early Christians as a symbol 
of immortality. Old mosaics and frescoes testify to such a 
significance, which undoubtedly came from pre-Christian myth- 
ology. In Egyptian myth both the peacock and the phoenix 
typify the life everlasting. The phoenix dies in the fire and 
rises again from the ashes; and for this metamorphosis it returns 
to Heliopolis, the city of the sun. The peacock’s budy contains 
the germ of incorruption; for though it dies, its body never 
disintegrates. St. Augustine, in The City of God, xxi. 4, holds 
forth at length to prove that the flesh of the peacock will never 
putrefy. He says that he laid up a piece of the flesh of the 
fowl for a year, and though it became hard and dry it did 
not decay. Characteristically, the Bishop of Hippo is not arguing 
for the blessed immortality of the saints, but is proving that 
sinners can burn in hell eternally without being consumed. He 
accepts, though not without private confirmation, the current 
notion that the peacock’s body will never see corruption, but he 
makes his own dour application, instead of taking the earlier 
and more cheerful significance of the peacock as the symbol of 
the resurrection of the body. As such it had been used by 
pagans, Christians, and Jews—for it has been found in Jewish 
cemeteries, also, in the city of Rome. 


The ancestors of the Yezidis doubtless shared the passionate 
desire for a future life which is common to all races. They 
may have made it central in their dogma and ritual, as it was 
in various ancient Mysteries, and so have taken the peacock, 
symbol of immortality, as the emblem of their faith. By a 
curious twist their dualism seems not to have led them to 
tange themselves on the side of light, in the struggle of light 
against darkness, but instead mercifully to hope for the final 
reclamation of evil, and meanwhile to make the best shift 


possible in a bad world. Perhaps the new and glorious life 
which they expect for the Devil led to the association between 
him and the peacock. Or they may have been simply attributing 
to their deity the one universal distinction between gods and 
men—immortality—casting a wistful eye always upon the goal 
for themselves, to be attained possibly by a careful and reverent 
treatment of “‘the world rulers of this darkness.”’ 


BOOK NOTES 


NOTE: Books reviewed here are not sold by the American Classical 
League. Persons interested in them should communicate directly with the 
publishers. Only books already published, and only books which have been 
sent in specifically for review, are mentioned in this departmenr. 


Latin Book Three. By H. F. Scott, Annabel Horn, and J. F. 
Gummere. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. 407. 
$1.92. 

This book is a successor to Sanford, Scott, and Beeson’s Third 
Latin Book, published in 1931. In general appearance, in the 
wealth of illustrations, and in the generous amount of historical- 
cultural material in English it is a worthy third book in the 
“Language, Literature, and Life’’ series. The Latin reading con- 
tent offered is sufficiently varied to meet the desires of any 
teacher who is not committed to the traditional standard course, 
without additions or omissions. Parts I and II consist of selections 
from Sallust’s Catiline (adapted), Cicero’s Catiline I and II] 
complete, and selections from Cicero’s Verres, Archias, Pompey, 
and Letters. Part III consists of well-chosen selections from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, totaling about 1300 lines. Part IV, which the 
authors indicate is intended for sight reading, consists of brief 
selections from Nepos, Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, Gellius, Pliny, and 
Ovid. The titles given to these four parts are indicative of the 
authors’ points of view. They are, respectively, “‘Cicero and 
Catiline—A Struggle for Power,”’ ‘Cicero in Public and Private 
Life,’’ “‘Ovid’s Tales and Their Influence,’ and ‘‘Glimpses of 
Roman Life.” The orderly treatment of certain points in 
grammar and syntax is provided in Part I, and sections on word 
study appear at intervals in Parts I-III]. There are some compre- 
hension questions on the first few reading sections. The book 
contains a Grammatical Summary and a Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary, and an Index of Grammar. Exercises in writing Latin are 
provided in a separate booklet.—W.L.C. 


Latin and Greek in Current Use. By Eli E. Burriss and Lionel 
Casson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+286. 
$2.50 


Young men and women entering college with no Latin and 
no Greek find it-very difficult to solve the problem of acquiring 
an adequate literary vocabulary, to say nothing of acquiring the 
technical vocabulary of a specialized -field of study. The present 
book is designed to help solve this problem. by serving as a 
textbook in a course for college undergraduates. The body of 
the book is divided into sixty-two lessons, each with four parts: 
(1) Exposition, (2) Exercises, (3) Supplementary Notes, and 
(4) Illustrative Sentences.. Thirty-nine of these lessons are con- 
cerned with Latin elements in English, the remaining twenty-three 
lessons with Greek elements in English. These lessons are con- 
cerned primarily with vocabulary, but must for obvious reasons 
deal also with inflectional forms in so far as they.are involved 
in word formation. The book contains brief. Latin-English, 
English-Latin, Greek-English, and English-Greek vocabularies. 
The Greek words are mercifully -transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet. A teacher of Latin or Greek in college or in-the upper 
grades of high school would find this book a..valuable source of 
practice material in word study.—W.L.C. 
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News And Announcements 


ype UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT will receive at any 
time up to May | applications from prospective freshmen 

who would like to be considered for the famous Vermont 
scholarships in Greek and Latin. These five scholarships, carrying 
a stipend of two hundred dollars each, are awarded annually to 
students who are not residents of Vermont. Applicants must 
have completed four years of secondary school Latin with honor 
grades, and will be expected to take both Greek and Latin in 
college. A student will have his scholarship renewed for succeeding 
years if he maintains a high standing in college, and if he 
continues his study of the classics. The scholarships are intended 
for young men and women who desire a classical training as 
preparation for such professions as law, medicine, business, social 
service, journalism, education, and the ministry. Application 
blanks and further information may be obtained from Professor 
L. M. Prindle, 380 Maple St., Burlington, Vermont. 

The Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education, 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
under National Chairman A. Pelzer Wagener, has inaugurated 
a far-reaching program of activities designed to advance the 
study of the classics. The sub-committee for Region II, under 
Vice-Chairman Dorrance S. White. in its recent News Letter 
No. 15, reports many such activities, among them the following: 
The Classical Association of Florida has published a pamphlet 
containing statements of prominent Florida citizens on the 
value of Latin. The South Carolina division of the committee 
has planned and carried through a conference meeting of Latin 
teachers at Winthrop College. The Georgia division reports the 
publication of two bulletins on the value of the classics, a 
projected broadening of the state Latin tournament, and a good 
Latin enrollment—that in the upper grades of Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, is the largest in history! Alabama has organized 
on a county basis to stimulate study of the classics. Arkansas 
is establishing a statewide Junior Classical Association, and is 
using classical clubs and fraternities to ‘‘do something for Latin.” 
Texas reports on its Latin tournament, its Latin Institute at 
the University of Texas, its Latin Leaflet, increased enrollment 
in Latin in various parts of the state, and several projects in 
individual high schools. From Louisiana come the results of 
Dr. May Allen’s questionnaire on the status of Latin—among 
them the fact that nine high schools in the state report an 
increase in the Latin enrollment. Mississippi reports a successful 
Latin Institute held at Millsaps College in June. 

Miss Catherine Katzenberger, of Ross High School, Fremont, 
Ohio, offers to other Latin teachers, for 10c a copy (with special 
rates on orders of ten or more copies), her outline, “‘A Brief 
Survey of Italy—Its Geography and Famous People.’’ which 
she uses in all her Latin classes for the first week of school. 

Teachers always welcome a new book of Latin songs to be 
used in the classroom, by the Latin Club. or by the Glee Club. 
Miss Julia Wood has just published a collection of six songs 
entitled Canemus. These include Per Glaciem Tres Pueri, the 
Epitaph of Naevius. A Psalm of Life, Horace’s Ode To the 
Republic (an English translation is to be sung, but the Latin 
words are included), D’Aubigne’s Diana translated into Latin, 
Horace’s The Lucrine Palaces in English and a Medieval Spring 
Carol. Five of the musical settings are by Miss Wood herself 
who shows a real gift for composition. The price is 35 cents 
per copy; quantity price on request. The collection of songs 
with their musical settings can be secured from the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, 
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AMERICAN GLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DOROTHY PARK LATTA, Divector 


HE AMERICAN Classical League Service Bureau has for 
sale a limited quantity of Alinari and Anderson photographs 
from Italy which are well worth framing for the classroom. 
The quality of these photographs is well known and the size, 
approximately 7x10 inches makes them useful. The limited 
quantities make it desirable to give a second or third choice. 
Price, 30 cents each. 
VIEWS 
Colosseum. Interior. 
Roman Forum. Near view of the ruins of the Rostra. 
Roman Forum. Ruins of the House of the Vestals. 
Roman Forum. Ruins along the Sacra Via toward the Temple 
of Saturn. 
Palatine Hill. 
Tarpeian Rock. 
Mulvian Bridge. 
Triumphal Arch of Constantine, and Temple of Venus and Roma. 
A restoration. 
Roman Theatre at Tusculum. 


SCULPTURE 
Head of Jupiter. 
Head of Venus de Milo. 
Standing Figure of Juno. 
Head of Juno. 
Apollo Belvedere. 
Standing Figure of Minerva. 
Herm of Pan with the Infant Bacchus. 
Standing Mercury. 
Centaur. 
Apollo and Daphne. By Bernini. 
Head of Perseus. By Canova. 
Vestal Virgin. Full figure. 
Augustus Caesar in a General's Uniform. The Prima Porta 

Augustus. 

Bust of a Roman Gentleman. The so-called Marcus Antonius. 
Bust of Cato. 
Standing Figure of a Togaed Roman. Marius. 
Bust of Quintus Hortensius the Orator, contemporary of Cicero. 
Bust of a Roman. The so-called Vergil. 
Aeneas and Anchises. By Bernini. 
Laocoon and His Sons. 
Seated Pugilist. 
Relief of a Boxing Match. Figures called Dares and Entellus. 
Roman Wolf with Romulus and Remus. 
Seated Paris. 
Bust Called That of Marcus Brutus. 
Neptune. 

PAINTING 
Juno and Aeolus. By Massani. 
Catiline Seated in the Senate. Single figure. By Maccari. 
Andromeda and Perseus. By Guido Reni. 

The Service Bureau has for sale the following material pre- 
viously published. 
THE IDES OF MARCH 
231. Exitium Caesaris (ex libris Plutarchi). A Latin play. 10c. 
500. Suggestions for a Latin Program for the Ides of March. 5c. 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing ‘‘musical comedy’’ in 3 scenes. 
10c. 
EASTER 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin, Tenth Century. 10c. 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. Tableaux accompanied by 
reading of Scriptures in Latin. 10c. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
of The Classical Outlook 


Bound copies of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, Vol. 
XVI (1938-1939), are now available. The cover ts 
of green waterproof cloth, printed in black. 

You will find a bound volume the ideal way to 
preserve the issues of the OUTLOOK and to keep the 
valuable material contained in them always available 
for ready reference. Your current numbers can then 
be used for clippings and bulletin board. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


ORDER CURRENT BOUND 
VOLUME NOW 


Bound copies of the current volume (1939-1940) 
will be ready for distribution May 15. Subscribers 
can greatly assist us in determining the number of 
copies to be bound by placing their orders before 
May 1. Price, $1.25 postpaid 


Also available are bound volumes of THE CLASSICAL 
OuTLOOK, Vols. XIV and XV, and LATIN NOTES 
(predecessor to the OUTLOOK), Vols. II-XIII. Very 
limited supply of some numbers. 


Price, $1.25 each postpaid 


American Classical League Service Bureau 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York 


OR A MORE SIGNIFICANT LATIN 
PROGRAM THIS SEMESTER .. . 


Give your students the additional help of 
these valuable supplementary books 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS 
Revised 
by H. W. Johnston, revised by Mary Johnston 
432 Pages, $2.24, List Price 


LANGUAGE AND ITS GROWTH 
by H. F. Scott, W. L. Carr, G. T. Wilkinson 
400 Pages, $2.00, List Price 


For Fourth Semester 
COMPREHENSION READINGS FOR 


SECOND-YEAR LATIN 
by John Flagg Gummere 
64 Pages, 28c, List Price 


Write for Information. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


Club Pins 
Honor Awards 


for Latin, lusic, xamatics, 
Aut, Sports Contests 


TELL US OF 
YOUR NEEDS 


Ask for Catalogue 


C. B. Dyer, jeweler 


234 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A Workbook For 


Latin Vocabulary 
First- and Second-Year Words 


HIS Worksook aims to arouse a more active interest 

on the part of the pupil in learning the vocabulary. 
The required words are printed as they occur in Casar’s 
Gallic War, with a blank space opposite each in which 
the pupil is to write the meaning. These meanings are 
to be recorded after each chapter has been read and 
discussed in class, securing in this way the best 
cooperation between teacher and pupil. 


This method brings the learning of the basie vocabu- 
lary into a close and vital connection with reading the 
Latin; and although the traditional order of the Gallic 
War has been followed, yet the use of this manual may 
easily be adjusted to fit any of the standard second-year 
textbooks. 


Frequent Reviews test attainment, and work in word 
formation helps to expand the vocabulary. There are 
also lists of Phrases and Idioms. 


Durably bound pamphlet of 80 pages, 50 cts. 


Copies for examination sent on request. 


THE ST. ALBANS PRESS 


Washington, D. C. 
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